LA ROCHELLE
and Catholic ideal, offensive to the spirit of the Reforma-
tion. It was a decisive episode in the life of Richelieu, who
had resolved to make an end of that spirit, and to base the
unity of the kingdom on the obliteration of the Protestant
oligarchical, internationalist faction.
The main weakness of France lay in her scanty, not to
say non-existent, maritime forces, which were weak enough
for trade, but still more so for war. That was one of
Richelieu's constant preoccupations: a navy cannot be
improvised. At the time of the last Protestant rising he
had hired a few English vessels, with a view to intimidating
the inhabitants of La Rochelle. But the English were now
the enemy, allies of the revolt, and they could not be inter-
cepted at sea. A fleet was always one of the favourite
dreams of the Cardinal, and one of the most troublesome
to make a reality, because it needed arsenals, skilled work-
men, time and capital. But he kept it so much in his
thoughts that, in order not to let things pass into the hands
of some Court admiral, he had caused his own appoint-
ment, a few months previously, as supreme head of the
navigation and commerce of France. In other words, he
added the ministry of marine to his other portfolios.
Hardly had he assumed his new charge when some
Portuguese vessels, with cargoes of valuable merchandise,
were cast up on the coast of Guyenne. The rights over
wrecks appertained to Richelieu's naval authority, and
entitled him to a share of about 200,000 limes9 or about
four million francs of modern currency. Richelieu declined
it, and decided to pay this first capital sum into the special
fund which he proposed to constitute for the purpose of
providing vessels for France. This action is truly memor-
able, for although Colbert is often spoken of as the founder
of the French Navy, we are too apt to overlook that he